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Only Columbia Masterworks Rec- 
ords offer you such a wide selection 
of compositions by the great Russian 
composer, Sergei Prokofiev. For 
Columbia leads the way in making 
available authoritative recordings 
of the outstanding music of our time. 
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PETER AND THE WOLF, Op. 67 
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Editorial Notes 


The demand for records far exceeds the 
production. Despite the fact that manu- 
facturing facilities have been enlarged, the 
companies seem unable to cope with the 
demand. It is doubtful that the big com- 
panies have been able to add all the new 
equipment that is needed, or that skilled 
labor to run the presses and other parts of a 
record plant has reached the pre-war quota, 
much less attained the proportion required 
to meet the increase of business. 

The criticism hurled against the record 
conipanies these days reaches an astonishing 
volume. With business on all sides hardly 
back to normal, people interested in re- 
corded music surely are unduly impatient 
with the makers of discs. 

During the war, the companies found it 
necessary to delete a lot of fine recordings. 
Had things gone along through the entire 
war without interruption, the reinstatement 
of many cut-out items would have been ac- 
complished by now. But Mr. Petrillo, at a 
most disadvantageous time, quite unfairly 

to our way of thinking 
recording and upset the 
Once the ban was lifted, the companies 
found themselves beset 


placed a ban on 
whole business. 
with commitments 
with old artists, entered into before the war, 
and new artists recently placed under con- 
tract. The public demand for new record- 
ings by popular recording artists and artists 
hitherto unknowi attained a 
greater proportion than was expected. This, 
in part, circumvented the reinstatement of 
many things. 


on records 


Among other things, the shortage of record 
material, the lack of fully adequate manu- 
facturing facilities, to say nothing of the 
shortage of labor, have held back the re- 
release of many important 


musical sets 
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which countless listeners desire—including 
such items as the Bruckner symphonies, 
innumerable Mozart sets, the song albuins 
of Elisabeth Schumann and Lotte Lehmann, 
countless chamber music sets of cherishable 
quality, some of the best and most desirable 
opera sets, such artistic rarities as Charles 
Panzera’s Fauré and Duparc albums, Povla 
Frijsh’s Art Songs, Vol. IT, and the Gerhard 
Huesch Beethoven song album. 

The truly worthwhile recordings deleted 
from the catalogues would form a valuable 
collection in itself. We have had endless 
protests from readers on this score and part 
of the above list was recently furnished us in 
a particularly vitriolic letter. Listeners in- 
terested in fine vocal recordings really have 
a gripe. The recordings of such great sing- 
ers as Rosa Ponselle, Kirsten Flagstad, 
Friedrich Schorr, Eide Norena, Giuseppe 
De Luca, Beniamino Gigli, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, ete., etc., cannot be replaced by some 
of the artists who are fortunate enough to be 
listed in the record catalogues-—such artists, 
to quote one reader, as Helen Jepson, Helen 
Traubel, Gladys Swarthout, Igor Gorin, 
Richard Crooks, and Jeanette MacDonald. 
However, what some people forget is that 
the latter singers have their admirers and 
also deserve the privilege of perpetuating 
their artistry. lhe phonograph is not con- 
fined to the perpetuation of the artistic work 
of any one decade; its function is a timeless 
one. The great American soprano, Geraldine 
Farrar, once said to us that the phonograph 
became more ‘precious with each succeed- 


ing generation”. How right she is. 


“Ad Nauseam”’ 

We could continue in this vein endlessly. 
It is far easier to write in this manner than 
it is to consider rationally and fairly things 
as they really are. The man who thinks 
mostly of his stomach complains bitterly 
today about the butcher, the baker, and the 
grocer. The man who worries about being 
well dressed hurls invectives at the clothing 
trade. The man interested in recorded music 
pours out his complaints at the record com- 
panies. In none of these instances does the 
complainant take into consideration the 
difficulties of the times or the troubles that 
beset the various businesses against which 
his displeasure is directed. Times are far 
from normal and in our daily existence we 
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constantly find we cannot get this or that 
needed article. Recently we endeavored to 
get some new window shades for our office 
and home; our order has been in for eight 
weeks now and the shades have not arrived. 
One of our staff who indulges in amateur 
photography complains bitterly at his in- 
ability to secure filins. Knowing some of the 
troubles of the record field, he gripes less at 
not being able to obtain immediately a cer- 
tain recording, but continually blasts the 
makers of films. 


Hidden Troubles 


The troubles that beset an industry are 
seldoin divulged to the public. Unfortu- 
nately many people do not try to under- 
stand; if they hear of irksome conditions in 
an industry they take the view that these 
are conditions which prevail always. During 
the war, machinery broke down in a lot of 
plants, including the record factories. Many 
people hearing about such breakdowns 
thought that the machinery in question was 
faultv and had always been that way. For 
the record companies to have told their vast 
buying public that they could not do this or 
that because machinery had broken down 
would not have helped their cause with the 
general public; instead it would have in- 
jured it. The extenuating circumstances of 
the times would never have been taken into 
consideration by the vast majority. There 
are causes for just complaints against al- 
most any industry, but by and large most of 
the diatribes are not justified. Those who 
shout loudest are the ones who are heard, 
but most of the shouters are of the unthink- 
ing sort. Constructive criticism is generally 
uttered quietly; it is born out of thought 
and some understanding of life’s problems. 
And so, though we feel there is justification 
for criticism of the record companies, we be- 
lieve that most of the abuse hurled against 
them is neither constructive nor helpful. We 
should bear in mind that the record com- 
panies are commercial concerns. The in- 
dividual criticizing the companies might ask 
himself what he would do if he were in 
business for himself nowadays---would he 
put out products that seemed likely to have 
a limited sale, or would he produce items 
likely to sell in large quantities? We do not 
approve of conditions as they are, but we do 
— ——(Continued on page 371) 
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KOFLEV 


= === PROPHET OR PRANKSTER 


By Roland Gelatt 


Suppose that the poet T. S. Eliot were to 
end his three-decade exile in England and 
return to America, the country of his birth. 
Suppose also that in his absence an under- 
standing tantamount to edict had gained 
currency in this country whereby all poets 
were obliged to sing the praise of democracy, 
extolling the worker in the steel mill and the 
farmer in the corn field, to voice affirmative 
sentiments, and to write in a lyrical, realistic 
style. Suppose, then, that Eliot had refused 
to jettison his slowly evolved technical 
mastery and literary style even if, as a sop, 
he did change his subject-matter from The 
Waste Land to The Prairie Saga. Finally, 
suppose a chauvinistic American critic were 
to write a book averring that Eliot’s work 
from J. Alfred Prufrock to The Four Ouar- 
tets, though meriting approval in spots, was 
in general vitiated by false and foreign in- 
fluences, and that this poet only found the 
true path of his artistic development when 
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he renewed contact with his native soil and 
culture. 

Substitute the name of Sergei Prokofiev 
for that of Fliot and vou will be out of the 
realm of make-believe. In 1933, at the age 
of 42, Prokofiev returned to the Soviet 
Union after spending the major part of his 
mature life under the influence of the West. 
Obligingly, he attempted from time to time 
to give his music a political basis and to 
shape it in relation to the needs and tastes 
of the proletariat. And now in a remarkable 
monograph recently published* a young 
Soviet musicologist, Israel Nestyev, surveys 
the bulk of Prokofiev’s output and comes to 
the conclusion that only in the post-1933 
music does the best of this talented and 
many-faceted comiposer come to the fore. 

Tripartition, first applied to geography by 
Caesar, was turned to musical ends by Wil- 


*Israel Nestyev, Sergei Prokofiev: His Musical Life (Knopf, 
3.00.) 
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helm von Lenz a century ago with the pub- 
lication of his Beethoven et ses trois styles in 
1852. Since then it has been the vogue to 
divide a composer's output into triple cate- 
gories, a tradition followed by Nestvev, who 
names three major periods in Prokofiev's 
‘*Pre-Foreign 
Period,” lasted until his voluntary exile in 
1918. The middle, or Foreign Period”, 
spanned the vears 1918-1933. The third, or 
“Soviet Period’, runs from 1933 to the 


musical life. The first, or 


present. Each period accounted for several 
of his most significant works, and | tabulate 
below as a point of reference those that have, 
to date, been recorded. 


‘*Pre-Foreign Period”’ 


First violin concerto, Op. 19 
Scythian Suite, Op. 20 
Chout, Op. Pg 

Classical Sym phony, Op 25 
Third piano concerto, Op. 26 


‘*Foreign Period”’ 


The Love for Three Oranges, Op. 33 
Overture on Hehrew Themes, Op. 34 
Le Pas d'acier, Op 4] 


First string quartet, Op, 30 


‘*Soviet Period’”’ 


Lieutenant Kije Suite, Op. 60 
Second violin concerto, Op. 63 
Romeo and Juliet, Op. 64 

Peter and the Wolf, Op" 67 
!lexander Vevsky Cantata, Op. 78 
Seventh Piano Sonata, Ob. 83 
Sonata for violin and piano, Op. 94 


In the Pre-Foreign Period, Nestvev finds 
two main tendencies: one pernicious, the 
other laudable. [le tells us that under the 
influence of the bourgeois West and its evil 
genius, Diaghilev, Prokofiev's music tended 
to be merely decorative, stylized, eccentric 
and skeptical, though at the same time the 
composer's native tradition prompted him to 
include elements that were humanistic, em- 
bodyving “the poetry of the human soul... .. 
and exalted social ideas."”  Nestyev praises 
the simple, romantic aspects of the First 
Violin Concerto or the Third Piano Concerto, 
but takes umbrage at the manner in which 
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the composer will suddenly distort the lyri- 
cism of these works into a grotesque and 


impish lanpoon. This serious young Soviet 
critic takes a dim view of Prokofiev's pen- 
chant for the satirical commentary. In the 
composer's proclivity for scoffing at his own 
emotions or at external phenomena, Nestye\ 
discerns ‘the skepticism of the young artist 
who has little faith in the purity and sin- 
cerity of human ideals”. Weighing the two 
aspects of Prokofiev's art in the Pre-Foreign 
Period, the author concludes that the nega- 
tive, sarcastic elements overbalance the af- 
firmative, lyrical ones. And the final judg- 
ment boils down to this: Prokofiev in the 
vears before 1918 showed he had the mak- 
ings of a fine Soviet composer, but his ob- 
liviousness to the political scene coupled 
with the baleful influence of Diaghilev 
preaching the cult of form and indifference 
to man, diverted the young composer from 
the true path which would have led him 
directly into the arms of Soviet art. 

Comes then the Foreign Period, ‘‘foreign” 
signifying the \Vest, centering on Paris and 
with tentacles reaching out to America. 
For the work produced during these fifteen 
vears, smacking as it does of subjective, 
modernist, ‘“‘Left’’ artistic precepts, Mr. 
Nestvyev has little praise. The savage mech- 
anism and biting irony in Prokofiev’s music 
of this period strikes him as lacking in sub- 
stance and reality, as being merely tailor- 
made to please the jaded palates of bour- 
geois Paris. That in the 1918-1933 period 
which does find favor in his eves is explained 
away either as a carry-over from the fine 
homespun influences of the Pre-Foreign 
Period or as a preview of the better things 
to come. 


The Soviet Spell 


The ‘better things” started materializing 
soon after Prokofiev’s return to Russia. In 
the post-1933 music, Nestvev finds the 
composer renouncing the brittle, stylized 
West to find his true self in the reality of 
Soviet life. “‘A keen and far-sighted artist 
who had for so many years worked as though 
blindfolded, Prokofiev at last returned for 
his inspiration to nature, to the great and 
beautiful world inhabited by living men and 
women and illumined by a real sun.”’ As 
proof of the beneficent effects of Soviet solar 
radiation, of the composer’s return to the 
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world of profound emotion, Mr. Nestyev 
offers the Second Violin Concerto and Romeo 
and Jultet. 

l.et us for the nonce put aside any con- 
sideration of the esthetic judgments evi- 
denced in Mr. Nestyev’s book and examine 
his theory from a strictly logical point of 
view. Do we in point of fact find three 
differing styles in Prokofiev corresponding, 
at least roughly, to the Czarist, Parisian, 
and Soviet phases of his career? The ques- 
tion can be answered in the affirmative only 
if the cards are stacked heavily in Mr. 
Nestyev’s favor—that is, if all compositions 
in which contradictions arise are eliminated 
from consideration. And what a procession 
of contradictions! They descend on the 
Nestyev theory like avenging Furies. 


A Prevailing Trait 

Consider, for instance, the mocking 
diablerie of the First Violin Concerto which 
the author says is indicative of the young 
Prokofiev's lack of ideals. Does it not mock 
again in the Lieutenant Kije Suite and the 
Opus 94 Sonata, both products of the com- 
poser’s socially regenerate Soviet Period? 
Or the barbaric atavism of the Diaghilev- 
inspired Scythian Suite. Surely it recurs in 
the Alexander Nevsky Cantata. The mech- 
anism of the Parisian Le Pas d’acier, con- 
stantly vilified by Nestyvev for adhering to 
the false doctrines of ‘Western urbanistic 
art’, differs fundamentally in no way from 
the hammer-like finale to the Seventh Piano 
Sonata of the Soviet Period. And, finally, 
the touted lyricism of the Second Violin 
Concerto and Romeo and Juliet has been 
present (though usually in a less insipid 
form) in practically every one of Prokofiev's 
one hundred opus numbers. 

Nestyev, it must be admitted, is aware of 
these contradictions, and were he to dismiss 
thei in the manner of Walt Whitman (‘Do 
I contradict myself? Very well, i contradict 
myself!’’), we would thank him for a piece 
of casuistry which, if it did not convince, at 
least attempted to svnthesize the work of an 
important contemporary composer. Un- 
fortunately, the author tries, in true dialecti- 
cal fashion, to shape the contradictions to 
his own ends, the result being a crazy farrago 
of political and national prejudice. Let me 
explain with one telling instance. A facet 
of Prokofiev’s music, manifesting — itself 
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throughout his whole career, has been the 
depiction of a cruel, steely atavism, a tre- 
mendous and awe-inspiring savagery. \Vhen 
this facet is applied to a Russian subject in 
a composition of pre-1933 date, Mr. Nestyev 
views it with rather a jaundiced eye and re- 
fuses to wax very enthusiastic. Such music, 
he avers, shows the unhappy influence of 
Diaghilev whose only interest was to tickle 
the weary tastes of his bourgeois audience. 
Yet when this same musical savagery is 
applied to the Teutonic Knights in a Soviet 
cantata, our critic lauds it to the sky. As 
Gerald Abraham once put it most  suc- 
cinctly, ‘“Polytonality is permissible if you 
associate it with the enemy”. 

But perhaps the political and national 
prejudices of this book are best revealed in 
the author’s treatment of Le Pas d'’acier. 
Mr. Nestyev deals harshly with this ballet, 
not because of any real artistic shortcomings 
in the music, but because the Diaghilev 
production reduced the “‘whole idea of revo- 
lutionary reconstruction in Russia. ..to a 
uoisy though picturesque hurly-burly, motley 
crowds and the grinding roar of engines, all 
of which in no way differed fundamentally 
from the mechanical types of Western ur- 
banistic art.’’ That the stark mechanism 
denigrated in Le Pas d'acier is acceptable 
when it re-appears in such a composition as 
the Seventh Piano Sonata, Op. 83, does not 
seem to faze Mr. Nestyev. One can con- 
ceive him saying, if pressed for an explana- 
tion, that the music of the piano sonata 
(conrposed during the war) mirrored the 
triumphant advance of the Russian army. 


A Reference Work 

This is not to deny the value of Nestyev’s 
book as a work of reference. All the facts 
of Prokofiev’s musical education are there. 
The genesis of his compositions is explained 
in detail. The author has delved into many 
manuscripts and obscure compositions to 
give us a description of each of Prokofiev's 
one hundred works. In this respect the 
volume is a mine of information hitherto 
unavailable in English. 

As a valid piece of criticism, however, the 
book suffers from the constant grinding of a 
national and_ political axe. 
with foreigners and active interest in foreign 
countries has in some vague way come to be 


‘* \ssociation 


regarded as treachery to the Soviet Union’’. 
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So wrote Brooks Atkinson recently, and 
Mr. Nestvev's ‘‘musical biography” of Pro- 
kofiev serves as an excellent illustration. It 
leans over backward to escape the charge of 
sedition. What Nestyev has given us is not 
a clear, critical examination of an artistic 
output, but a biased piece of casuistry at- 
tempting to prove all that is foreign and non- 
Soviet in the work of Prokofiev necessarily 
inferior to that conceived in the Russian 
tradition and carried out 
Soviet artistic ideals. 


according to 


And now for a matter of mere opinion. 
Nestvev is constantly telling us that the 
satirical and grotesque elements in Proko- 
fiev’s music are the least worthy of approba- 
tion, that they constitute chimeras deflecting 
him from the course of pure Iyricism. I beg 
to differ. 
sential part of Prokofiev’s musical character, 


To my mind, waggery is an es- 


and like all wags he is least impressive when 
most solemn. I enjoy this composer's 
lyricism as much as Mr. Nestvev does, but 
I believe it sparkles best and attains real 
originality only when Prokofiev stands it 
on its head and pokes fun at it for a moment. 
Neither the serious grandeur of Bach nor 
the jubilant affirmation of Beethoven is to 
be found dominant in Prokofiev’s makeup. 
To believe that he has these qualities to 
any important degree is merely wishful 
thinking. 

If I were to blow Prokofiev's horn, | 
would emphasize his qualities as a wag and 
not, as Mr. Nestvev does, his qualities-as a 
serious lyrical composer. When it comes to 
spinning out melodies he is on a par with 
every composer from Adam to Ysaye. Asa 
musical humorist, as a master of piquant 
waggery, his position is practically unique. 
Must we apologize for this gift of Prokofiev's? 
This is as much as to say that we must pre- 
fer Richardson to Sterne, or Aldous Huxley 
to Max Beerbohm. 


**xe ee% 


For one who wants to add, for the first 
time, some recordings of this composer’s 
music to his collection, I would suggest as 
first choice the Szigeti-Beecham recording of 
the First Violin Concerto. This concerto, 
begun in 1913 but not completed until 1921, 
displays Prokofiev's extraordinary facility 
in combining the elements of melting lyri- 
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cism and sardonic puckishness in one es- 
thetically satisfying composition. To the 
mastery of the music is added an interpreta- 
tion which truly merits that much misused 
adjective ‘definitive’. In comparison, the 
Second Violin Concerto is a rather pedestrian 
affair: a good example of what happens to 
Prokofiev when the waggery is deleted from 
the Ivricism. On first hearing, the Second 
Violin Concerto may seem hauntingly beauti- 
ful and the First merely discordantly brittle. 
But do not be put off by initial impressions. 
Like its prototype, the Tschaikovsky Violin 
Concerto, Prokofiev's Second will soon begin 
to pall, whereas the First will become more 
delightful and reveal new beauties on each 
re- hearing. 
Musical Savagery 

Many people believe that Prokofiev is at 
his best when depicting the barbaric, a 
strain that first manifested itself in the 
Scythian Suite and, appearing intermittently 
throughout his career, burgeoned anew in 
the Alexander Nevsky Cantata. 1 have al- 
ready voiced my predilection for Prokofiev 
the waggish enfant terrible, but there is no 
gainsaying his genius for musical savagery. 
The Defauw recording of the Scythian Suite 
(Victor set 1040) brings out the clarity of 
Prokofiev’s orchestration and nowhere be- 
comes unpleasantly blatant. This cannot be 
said of the Alexander Nevsky recording 
(Columbia Set 580) which, I understand, too 
often degenerates into a muddy raucousness 
on many machines. 

Like his literary equivalent, Max Beer- 
bohm, Prokofiev finds that ‘“‘there is always 
something rather absurd about the past’. 
If the Classical Symphony is not actually a 
parody of the 18th-century Viennese School, 
it is, at least, a delightfully ironic styliza- 
tion. The Mitropoulos version lacks polish 
and élan, leaving the choice between the 
Koussevitzky and Golschmann recordings. 
The former has a slight edge on interpreta- 
tion: the latter has the advantage of more 
recent recording. 

Albert Wolff’s exceilent recording of Chout 
(The. Buffon) is again available in this 
country on imported French Polydor discs. 
The Poulet recording of the Love for Three 
Oranges Suite (formerly domestic Decca, 
now imported Parlophone) is lacking in 
resonance, not too much of a fault with such 
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steely, brittle music. 
the suite have been well recorded by the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski. 
(Victor disc 18497). 

The Third Piano Concerto (Victor set 176), 
with the composer as soloist, is an excellent 
recording that belies its age. Its second 
movement, a theme and variations, con- 
stitutes one of Prokofiev’s most inspired 
moments. The composer is heard again as 
pianist in a more recently recorded album of 
short piano compositions (Victor set 477). 

Joseph Szigeti shines as brightly in the 
newly issued Sonata for violin and piano, 
Op. 94, as in the earlier First Violin Concerto. 
This sonata, written in 1944, is strongly 
reminiscent of the early Classical Symphony 
and proves that Prokofiev is far from the 
earnest composer of social significance that 
Nestyev imagines him to be. The String 
Quartet, Op. 50, commissioned in 1930 by 
the Library of Congress, is one of Prokofiev's 
finest works and is beautifully interpreted 
by the Stuyvesant Quartet (Columbia set 
448). I must confess, however, that I find 
the Seventh Piano Sonata exceedingly boring, 
despite its war-bred grimness (Vladimir 
Horowitz—Victor set 1042). 

Surely no one has led such a sheltered 
existence as not to have been exposed at 
one time or another to Peter and the Wolf. 
The music will not bear much repetition, 
but for those who want it in their collections 
the Koussevitzky version is by far the best. 
This conductor again displays his wonderful 
grasp of the Prokofiev idiom in the Lieutenant 
Kije Suite. A good thing to avoid is the 
Romeo and Juliet Suite No. 2 in the poorly 
recorded version by the Moscow Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of the com- 
poser, 

What does the future hold in store for 
Prokofiev? At the age of 55, he is at the 
height of his creative powers. But his al- 
liance with the Soviet Union breeds special 
problems. Recently the second part of 
Sergei Eisenstein’s three-part film, /van the 
Terrible, (for which Prokofiev wrote the 
music) was banned because of its failure to 
portray ‘‘contemporary realism’. That 
bears, indeed, a frosty sound. If the pro- 
ductions of the Soviet film industry’s great 
director can be meddled with by officialdom, 
nothing is inviolate. So far Prokofiev has 
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Three excerpts from 





escaped official Soviet displeasure. He does 
not have, like Shostakovitch, a Lady Mac- 
beth of Mzensk marring his record. Let us 
hope that his government will continue the 
“hands off”’ policy toward Prokoviev. Chau- 
vinism does not become this pre-eminently 
cosmopolitan composer whose musical legacy 
belongs to the world and all time. 


Oa Be Uu eh “ . r : 


The English writer, Sydney Grew, pro- 
vided food for thought when he wrote as 
follows on Bruckner, on the occasion of 
H.M.V.'s issuing in England the Seventh 
Symphony in the Ormandy-Minneapolis 
Symphony performance: 

“The conflict of beliefs which forms the 
history of Berlioz criticism looks like repeat- 
ing itself in the matter of Bruckner criticism, 
for the world of musicians is already split 
into two distinct camps of Brucknerians and 
anti-Brucknerians. The former are students 
of the man’s work. The latter are probably 
for the most part, if not entirely, people who 
merely come into contact with it once in a 
while in actual performance, and so in their 
criticism express natural inusical reaction. 

“Where simple music is concerned this 
last is a safe guide, and Bruckner’s music is 
certainly simple. It has apparently no 
subtlety at all. No great problems are im- 
inediately perceptible in its drama. Never 
is there a sense of mystery. Nor indeed is 
there anything of a child-like wonder. Con- 
sequently the musician who simply sits and 
listens feels he as once familiar with it, and 
that he will not develop a different concep- 
tion of a work by any process of taking 
thought or trying out the reins and heart. 

“The Seventh Symphony is finely repre- 
sentative of the composer. .. .The amateur, 
running the work through, may receive 
ideas and impressions more or less as follows: 
there is a plenitude of ideas, which are ac- 
cepted by Bruckner as they present them- 
selves, significant and insignificant alike— 
the facility is technical as in Rheinberger, 
not native and personal as in Schubert— 
the mind displayed is small, a fact empha- 
sized by the conscious heroic gestures the 
mind tnakes—the vision is concrete, as if 
(Continued on page 371) 
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Theatre Guignol, Paris. A 
puppet pertormance ol 
‘Romeo and Juliet”. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 
*x*A RAMBLING DISCOURSE * 


IN MUSIC 





By Peter Hugh Reed 


Part II 


\ far greater work of art than any of the 
scores previously discussed is, as Neville 
d’Fsterre has said, ‘‘the coniparatively brief 
representation of Romeo and Juliet by 
I'chaikovsky, in the concert overture which 
bears this title.” ‘.\ctually,”” Mr. d’Esterre 
continues, ‘“Tchaikovsky calls the work an 
Overture-Fantasia, by which he may be 
supposed to mean a_ single-movement or- 
chestra! work in free form, established upon 
a definite program; or, in other words, 
what is more usually known as a Symphonic 
Poem. In its original version this overture 
dates from 1870, when Tchaikovsky was 
about thirty years of age; but it was ex- 
tensively revised several years later. 

“Shakespearean indeed is the spirit of 
this tone poem; yet its idiom (its 'melodic 
content’, that is to sav) is thoroughly Rus- 
sian. At the beginning is heard the hymn- 
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like measure (associated with Friar Lau- 
rence) which calls to mind the Andante 
cantabile from the Opus 11 String Quartet: 
and that, in its turn, harks back to the 
hymnology of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
The rocking theme which suggests the 
whispering of the lovers is taken from Rus- 
sian folk-music; and is heard again and again 
in Tchaikovsky's inusic: notably in the first 
piano concerto, but also in some of the 
smaller salon pieces. The exquisite melody 
of the love-song could have come from no 
land but Russia; and even the battle music 
(depicting the strife of the Montagues and 
Capulets) would suggest a foray of wild 
Cossacks on the open steppe, rather than the 
furtive movements of Italian assassins in 
the dark alleys of a medieval town. The 
Russians themselves regard Tchaikovsky as 
a cosmopolitan rather than a characteristic- 
ally native composer; but for us of Western 
Europe, and undoubtedly for many in 
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America, there is no music more revealingly 
Russian than his—-none in which the Rus- 
sian, as opposed to the German or Italian, 
idiom figures more plainly. And in this 
overture the hand of the composer signs it- 
self with peculiar emphasis—there is no 
composition of his more thoroughly his own. 

“It marks its creator, moreover, most 
obviously in its affinities; for Tchaikovsky 
was a worshipper of Mozart and Beethoven, 
and, unlike the composers of the St. Peters- 
burg group, was very little influenced by the 
later romantics, such as Berlioz, [.szt, 
Schumann and Wagner. If attention is 
paid to the workmanship of this overture, 
the influence of Mozart and Beethoven be 
comes apparent. The suspensions, for ex 
ample, in the Adagio at the beginning are 
strikingly in the manner of Mozart; Tchai- 
kovsky's dynamics are Mozartean; his syn 
copated staccato chords are such as Bee 
thoven uses in the Froica; his enharmonic 
modulations (how effective they are, too, 
in this work!) are taken straight out of 
Beethoven. Yet, regarding the work com 
prehensively, we can hardly fail to see how 
deficient Tchaikovsky was in the higher 
virtues of those supreme masters. Tchai 
kovsky suffered from the shortcomings of an 
amateurish technique; his craftsmanship, 
in the matter of construction, could not ac- 
commodate the emotions that poured from 
his soul. He wanted the iron self-control of 
Bach and Mozart, the stern discipline which 
taught Beethoven how to deal objectively 
with his emotions, and to achieve com- 
pactness and symmetry without detriment 
to fire and passion. 


An Inspired Opus 


“Yet this is a work that grips the listener, 
for the creator was inspired, both in his 
original conception of it, and in the task of 
revision. It is a work that carries the bene 
diction of its author; and its author was a 
man who was great as often as he was 
moved, as he was here, by intense feeling, 
and could free himself from the evil neurosis 
of his that compelled him to be vulgar and 
trivial. Beethoven has the same neurosis 
in a lesser degree. It is one by which many 
vreat creative artists have been afilicted. 
[t is a kind of moral perversity, which, like 
some bacillus of disease, dwells in the man, 
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and battles against the vitality of his higher 


impulses.” 

Mr. d’Esterre speaks of hearing the per- 
formance of this work from the recording 
made by Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. It would seem he 
had not heard the tone poem for twenty 
years, and he was surprised to find that it 
still held his interest, because “in similar 
circumstances I have experienced many 
disappointments—works of art have bored 
and irritated me, that formerly thrilled me 
with delight. But with the Tchaikovsky 
overture there was no disappointment; it 
holds me today as it held me when I counted 
less than half my present years and had not 
a tithe of my present musical experience”’. 


A Work Often Heard 


No cretic would be likely to parallel Mr. 
d’Esterre’s experience of escaping any work 
of music as popular as Tchaikovsky's fan- 
tasy-overture, for as long as even one year. 
Nor would a record reviewer. For, as long 
as modern science can add another decibel 
to production or provide a better and more 
realistic microphone placement, there will 
be—in the minds of recording engineers— 
a reason for duplicating musical works of 
wide appeal. And, as long as new con- 
ductors gain a place of prominence in our 
concert halls, there will be just reason for 
such duplications. 

Of the many performances of Tchaikov- 
sky’s score which I have heard through the 
years, none stands out in memory quite as 
vividly as the one Maestro Toscanini gave 
on the air at the end of his past broadcast 
season. Many of us, who were familiar 
with several of the best recorded versions, 
were surprised to find that he did not ‘whip 
up the frenzy’’ of the feud section. There 
was plenty of impulse and energy, but it 
stopped short of over-exploiting the dra- 
matic excitement. The contrasts in the 
score were carefully calculated, discerning 
taste and musicianship were well displayed. 
There were miracles of nuancing and lyricism 
in the softer passages of the score, a rare 
sensitivity and refinement in the love- 
music. It seemed that to Toscanini also 
the ‘influence of Mozart” was apparent, for 
surely he handled his dynamics in the 
Mozartean manner. The music was revealed 
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afresh. It was not that his interpretative 
approach was so divergent as to prevent 
comparison with other performances, but he 
was able to blot out for the moment memo- 
ries of other readings. 

The first recording I acquired of this work 
was one that Albert Coates made with the 
London Symphony Orchestra (circa 1929). 
The set was never issued in England or this 
country, but only in Italy. The Italians ad- 
mired his rendition of this score enormously, 
and the set remained in the Italian La Voce 
del Padrone lists as late as the middle 
thirties. To Coates, Tchaikovsky is es- 
sentially a Russian composer, and few con- 
ductors have been more persuasively vital 
in Russian music than this half-Russian 
musician. His rendition of this tone poem 
has many admirable qualities: it is straight- 
forward and emotionally unexaggerated, but 
he does not achieve the refinement of 
Toscanini. Something has always evaded 
him in Mozart, and he can hardly be ex- 
pected to have substantiated the ‘‘influence 
of Mozart” in Tchaikovsky. 

The next recording I acquired was the 
Mengelberg (Columbia set X-33). Its re- 
markably realistic reproduction for its time 
(circa 1930) impressed me enormously. Men- 
gelberg gave an impressive reading of the 
score—masterful and emotionally thewy but 
he narrowly missed being melodramatic in 
some passages; he most certainly ‘‘whipped 
up the frenzy”’. 


Burnished Drama 


Koussevitzky revealed the score to me in 
a new light when his recording (Victor set 
347—1937) came along, recalling the world 
of the theatre in its most favorable light 
There is burnished drama and poetic tender- 
ness. The sheen of the Boston Symphony 
strings and the wondrous color of its wood- 
winds and brasses have a magic all their own, 
and they are certainly exploited to ad- 
vantage in this music. In my library, the 
Coates and Koussevitzky sets are the favorite 
representations of this score. 

Rodzinski’s performance, with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra (Columbia set 478—issued in 
1941), is one of the best things this con- 
ductor has done for the phonograph. By 
and large, he is concerned more with dra- 
matic vitality and tonal splendor than with 
poetic nuance. But, though he fails to be 
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quite as warm-hued in the love music as 
Koussevitzky, he is, nonetheless, every bit 
as discriminating in his performance. Many 
of Rodzinski’s Cleveland Orchestra record- 
ings are more striking, from the standpoint 
of reproduction as well as interpretation, 
than his later releases made with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra. 

Stokowski’s lush treatment of this music 
(Victor set 46—1929) has always suggested 
to me that its poetic derivation came from 
D’Annunzio rather than Shakespeare. And 
I have always agreed with the English poet 
and critic, Arthur Symons, who described 
the writings of the Italian poet and patriot 
as comparable to ‘‘over-ripe fruit’. 

Poetry and Drama 

To interpret this music rightly, it has been 
said, one should have an_ understanding 
and appreciation of Shakespeare. That 
master’s Romeo and Juliet is both poetry and 
drama, and so too is Tchaikovsky's tone 
poem. There should be a just realization of 
both elements in its performance. Mr. 
d’Esterre’s ‘influence of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven” is another thought, and of all the 
conductors I have heard perform this music 
none but Toscanini seems to have had that 
insight. It is as good a reason as any for 
recommending a recorded version by him. 
Perhaps familiarity with his reading might 
alter our first iinpression; there is something 
so much more finale and more infinitely re- 
vealing in a recorded performance than in 
one heard on the air or in a concert hall. 
But there is also something to be said about 
more than one great conductor performing a 
work of this kind for recording; it provides 
us with an opportunity to study and com- 
pare performances and to decide which we 
prefer. 

Before leaving the subject of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Romeo, I want to mention a Duet, an 
unfinished work, published posthumously, 
which the composer had sketched for the 
marriage chamber scene from Shakespeare's 
play. After Tchaikovsky's death, his friend 
Taneieff completed the duet, using material 
from the overture. In 1917, G. Schirmer, 
Inc. published this duet in a volume called 
Masters of Russian Song, collected and 
edited by the late Kurt Schindler. In his 
preface, Schindler says in part: “The Duo 
from Romeo and Juliet contains the melodic 
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substance of Tchaikovsky’s like-named sym- 
phonic poem, whose tender, impassioned 
middle:section (as I have reasons to believe) 
has countless admirers among music lovers. 
This duet, then, which is as yet completely 
unknown in America, will give for many the 
longed-for opportunity to sing these ador- 
able strains, and I venture to predict that it 
will become a favorite for music-festivals, 
whenever a fine soprano and tenor are avail- 
able at the same time.”’ 

Mr. Schindler’s prediction does not seem 
to have come true. I cannot remember ever 
having heard this duet in public or, for that 
matter, observed its scheduled performance 
anywhere. The published version of Schir- 
mer has English words adapted from Shakes- 
peare, undoubtedly the equivalent of what 
the composer was using himself in a Russian 
translation. The introduction and the clos- 
ing bars. supplied by Taneieff, are drawn 
from the overture. The long duet, however, 
is the work of Tchaikovsky. In his sketch 
the vocal parts were minutely written out 
but the accompaniment was partly missing. 
Tchaikovsky recalls his overture in his own 
completed part of the duet. At one point 
in his career, the composer contemplated 
writing an opera based on Shakespeare's 
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Friar Laurence’s Cell—a scene from Prokofiev's ‘Romeo and Juliet’’ as presented in Leningrad. 


drama. Perhaps this duet was a sketch for 
that opera, 

It is interesting to note Tchaikovsky's 
treatment of Shakespeare’s text, albeit he 
was working from a Russian translation. 
The duet begins with Juliet bidding Romeo 
not to be fearful, “it is not the day, the 
nightingale is singing’. Tchaikovsky does 
not toss off the utterances of the two lovers 
in three-quarter time 4 la Gounod; instead 
he uses a four-four time and conveys a truer 
and more a dramatic intensity. It seems 
strange that the record companies have 
never considered issuing a recording of this 
music; it would, I believe, be a most success- 
ful venture, for it is a fine example of the 
composer’s vocal style and its subject matter 
is one which sustains the listener's interest. 
Taneieff’s part in the proceedings seems to 
have realized the composer’s intentigns in a 
manner worthy of the master. 

Turning to the Prokofiev ballet score, 
based on Shakespeare’s drama, we encounter 
entirely different music. It is essentially 
ballet and not dramatic music. The com- 
poser has arranged two suites from the score 
(and is purported to be arranging a third) 
for concert hall performance. True, several 
sections, notably the Adagio funébre, are 
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interesting in themselves, but much of the 
music of the suites does not sustain interest 
apart from the choreography. Written in 
1935 for a ballet at Moscow's Bolshoi 
Theatre, this work is an unusually long one, 
taking a full evening in performance. The 
ballet was originally planned with a happy 
ending, in which Juliet’s supposed death 
proves to be an hallucination. Opposition 
of the critics to this ending caused the com- 
poser to restore the original plot. There 
are apparently some liberties taken with 
Shakespeare, since we find in the Second 
Suite a movement called Dance of the Maids 
from the Antilles (\West Indies). This selec- 
tion is said to follow a presentation of pearls 
by Paris to Juliet, a scene not, of course, in 
the Shakespeare play. 


The Suites in Detail 


The two suites are each divided into seven 
parts. The First Suite contains: (1) Folk 
Dance; (2) A Scene (The street awakens); 
(3) Madrigal; (4) Minuet (The arrival of the 
Guests); (5) Masks (Romeo and Mercutio 
masked); (6) Romeo and Juliet (The bal- 
cony scene); and (7) The Death of Tvbalt. 
The Second Suite contains: (1) The Mon- 
tagues and Capulets (Dances of the Knights 
and Juliet); (2) Juliet--The Maiden; (3) 
Friar |aurence; (4) Dance (Dance of the 
five couples); (5) Romeo and Juliet Before 
Parting (Romeo and Juliet’s leave-taking 
and Juliet’s resolve to take the poison) ; 
(6) Dance of the Maids from the Antilles: 
and (7) Romeo at Juliet’s Grave. Of the 
two suites, the second seems to have found 
more popularity, vet it would be idle to deny 
that the First possesses some attractive 
features. Three parts (Nos. 1, 2 and 7) of 
the Second Suite are known to American 
audiences through their performance by 
Koussevitzky and the Boston symphony. 
It will be gratifying to many music lovers to 
know that Koussevitzky has recently re- 
corded these sections, and if suggestions to 
the RCA-Victor Company are carried 
through, other section of the Second Suite 
mav be recorded also. This is welcome news 
since the Russian-made set, issued by Disc 
recently, is far from satisfactory reproduc- 
tion. 

This music is quite different from that of 
Prokofiev's earlier ballet scores. Some of it 
is intended to convey characterization, such 





sections as Juliet, the Maiden and Friar 
Laurence. The first of these is a delightful 
picture of girlish insouciance, an almost 
Shavian touch of sentiment. The latter, as 
W. R. Anderson said in his review in The 
Gramophone (June 1943), “‘is interpolated in 
terms of the ballet’s depiction of the monk, 
not as Shakespeare shows him, but as ‘a 
descendant of Friar Tuck’—with caricatural 
intent’. This element in Prokofiev is found 
elsewhere in his music, but with that more 
vital ‘‘waggery”’, as Mr. Gelatt would put it. 

The score of Prokofiev's Romeo and Juliet 
is in his so-called neo-classical style, par- 
ticularly in the strictly dance music. And, 
for this reason, ‘‘it is no accident that at the 
end of the second act the composer intro- 
duces his D-major Gavotte from the Classi 
cal Symphony, in a slightly new version, as 
if to emphasize his deliberate return to his 
former neo-classical tendencies”’ (Israel Nes- 
tvev in Serget Prokonev, Ilis Musical Life 
\lfred Knopf, 1946). This neo-classical 
style of Prokofiev deserves discussion. W hile 
it is not aggressively contradictory to the 
true classical style, it nonetheless has a very 
definite modern spirit. It has been said of 
this Classical Symphony that ‘‘the compos- 
er's idea in this work was to catch the spirit 
of Mozart and put down that which, if he 
were living today, Mozart might put into his 
score’. But if Prokofiev had in mind any 
specific classical composers of style in writ- 
ing Romeo and Juliet, they are not recog- 
nizable, for the idiom of expression is 
definitely his own. Nestvev contends that 
Prokofiev here shunned the ‘ardent passion 
of the 19th-century romanticism” and wrote, 
instead, in the “‘refined adolescent spirit of 
the Renaissance’. This seeins to me a pre- 
posterous statement. What has _neo-clas- 
siciam, admitted by Nestyev on another 
page, to do with the “spirit of the Renais- 
sance’’? 

Prokofiev's love-music lacks true sensuous- 
ness, though I will admit, with Nestvev. 
that it “is tinged with gentle, restrained 
sadness”. But, while Prokofiev's melodies 
lack a romantic quality and a true sentient 
warmth of feeling, he nonetheless achieves, 
on occasion, a true poetically dramatic feel 
ing. It isa pity that The Death of Tybalt, in 
the First Suite, is not recorded, for, along 
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By Edward Sackville-West 


records from England are 
we thought 


Since 
const to coast, 
Tlence, 

Sackville-West 

> The New Statesman and Nation, 


survey 


pti includes the best English record issues of 1945, 


arriving these 
of the 
we invited one of the foremost record critics in England, Edward 


to write ahout recent issues. 


stores from 
readers. 


days in our 
best would interest our 


who contributes criticisms on records and radio regularly 


His first 
Ilis second article, to 


appear in a later issue, surveys the output from January through June 1946. 


In discussing the better achievements of 
British gramophone recording in the year 
1945 I should make it clear at the outset that 
I do not propose to include any of the Ameri- 
can issues (good, bad, or indifferent) which 
been put on the here. 
U.S.A. vou will scarcely want ain 


have market over 
Over in the 
English musician's opinion of something you 
can judge better for vourselves, in view of 
the differences between your reproducing 
equipment and ours. You are, 
no doubt aware that about seven-tenths of 
your recordings in recent years sound, fo our 
ears, shallow, over-re- 
corded and lacking in bass; but I 
believe that record machines are so 
constructed as to compensate these faults, 
at any rate 


for instance, 


unendurably coarse, 


can well 
your 


to some extent. 
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Ed. 


The characteristics of our own sets are 
somewhat different. Apart from the quite 
new, post-war models, most of which are in 
any case not yet on the market, pre-war 
English gramophones were either of the 
acoustic variety, good for chamber music and 
Lieder but quite incapable of dealing with 
big orchestral commercial 
radiograins which were apt to be hollow and 


tuti?, or else 


“boxy”? in tone, with an over-compensated 
bass and an utterly insufficient response to 
the higher frequencies. Some of the hand- 
made sets constructed for connoisseurs were, 
I should say, among the best in the world; 
but all our sets, including these, have de- 
teriorated during the war, and, owing to 
complete absence of servicing, record re- 
viewers were placed in a very difficult and 
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hazardous position, from which they are 
only just beginning to emerge. In listening 
to English orchestral recordings of the last 
five years, it is also as well to remember that 
our orchestras have suffered grievously from 
the effects of conscription and from the 
general lowering of artistic standards which 
was the result of our isolation from con- 
tinental and American musical life. A 
really good orchestral ensemble is now much 
rarer over here than it used to be, and this 
decline is especially noticeable in the string 
department, which is sometimes lamentable 
thin and flabby. However, in the issues 
which I am about to discuss the level of or- 
chestral playing is never bad and often ex- 
cellent. 

Considering these conditions, the output 
of serious music, either adequately or ex- 
tremely well recorded, in 1945 might be 
thought praiseworthy. Counting only the 
very best, we had six symphonies, five con- 
certi, six orchestra! works in miscellaneous 
forms, outstandingly beautiful issues of 
Mozart’s Horn Quintet and Clarinet Quintet, 
an epoch-making performance of Beethoven’s 
Moonlight Sonata, and two large vocal works, 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, and Elgar's 
Dream of Geronttus. 


Orchestral Recordings 


Taking these categories in order, I should 
mention first Elgar’s Second Symphony in E 
flat (HMV DB6190-5). This kind of music, 
with its heavy orchestration, its late ro- 
mantic atmosphere, and its damascene har- 
mony, is most unfashionable at present; 
but I cannot help feeling that the reaction 
against Elgar among serious musicians has 
gone too far. There is a superb musical 
imagination at work in this wide-flung 
symphony, and what I should describe as a 
sense of glory which may derive from the 
fact that it was composed partly in Venice 
and partly at Tintagel. The poetic in- 
fluence of two so different seas; the golden 
light of Venice and the wind-blown silver of 
the Cornish sky; the elegiac ambience of 
both places; such are the emotions and 
images aroused by this various and passion- 
ate music. The performance, by the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult, 
is magnificently vital and authentic, and I 
should say that-—apart from Holst’s Planets 
and possibly the Decca issue of Petrouchka 
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(1946)—this is the finest English symphonic 
recording yet made. The other symphonies 
of 1945 fall some way below this in excellence 
of recording, notably Haydn's No. 97 in C 
(London Philharmonic Orchestra, conductor 
Sir Thomas Beecham: HMV DB6222-4). 
This symphony is rather uneven in inspira- 
tion, but contains some beautiful contrapun- 
tal writing in the first movement, and a 
ravishing set of variations. The recording 
is on the harsh side, but might therefore 
sound better on an American gramophone. 
The same orchestra, under the same con- 
ductor, made a set of Schubert’s Sixth 
Symphony in C (HMV DB6200-3) which is 
a good deal more consistently satisfactory, 
though the work itself does not display the 
composer at anything like his best. Of 
course Schubert can never be wholly dull 
and even this symphony contains brief 
moments of enchantment (especially the 
very Austrian, “woodland” opening). But 
in general it is mechanical in development 
and the iaspiration is spread as thinly as in 
some laborious work by Cherubini. On the 
other hand, a new set of the Unfinished 
Symphony, by the National Symphony Or- 
chestra under Anatole Fistoulari (Decca 
K-1114-6), was welcome over here, for a re- 
issue of this heavenly work was overdue; 
this one is carefully and soberly played by a 
comparatively new but fine orchestra, and 
very clearly recorded. Yet another set of 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, played by the 
same orchestra under Malcolm Sargent 
(Decca K1126-9), is unlikely to interest any- 
one in the U.S.A., where available issues 
must be legion; but it should be said that 
this English set is arrestingly incisive in 
performance and recorded at a high level of 
competence. 


Concerto Recordings 


Reaching the concerti, I must ca!l atten- 
tion first of all to Beethoven’s Third Piano 
Concerto in C minor, played by the BBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult, 
with Solomon in the solo part (HMV DB- 
6196-9). This is an almost perfect issue, 


from every point of view. The concerto 


has the high seriousness and the superb pro- 
portions of a Palladian building, and Solo- 


mon’s delivery of the solo is a model of 


gravity and refinement—classical playing at 
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its most expressive. Incidentally, he uses 
Clara Schumann’s candenzas, which are 
perfectly in style and not feverishly roman- 
tic, as are those she wrote for the Fourth 
Concerto. The orchestral part is worthy of 
the solo. 

The Mozart Piano Concerto in B flat 
(K450), in which Kathleen Long is the 
soloist, with the National Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Boyd Neel (Decca 
K1121-3), is a very good set, though hardly 
in the same class as the Beethoven. This 
concerto was formerly recorded by Elly Ney, 
who is an extremely competent, if rather 
hard, pianist. Miss Long, whose playing is 
neat and affectionate, makes, I feel, a better 
job of this particular work, though her per- 
formance of the final allegro is rather lacking 
in sparkle. But Boyd Neel is among the 
most musicianly of British conductors today 
and his issues are seldom negligible. 

If it were not for a tiresome recording 
fault. on the last side, Fauré’s exquisite 
Ballade (Decca K1130-1). performed by the 
same set-up as the Mozart concerto, might 
have been wholly welcome. This Ballade 
must be one of the most unassuming yet sus- 
tained pieces of inspiration in the literature 
of concerti. Intensely French, its beauty is 
the reward of a brief but ardent attention. 
I know few musical moments more lovely 
than the opening of this piece, where the 
orchestra rises imperceptibly out of the piano 
part, as the shining body of a swimmer from 
quietly flowing water. It isa thousand pities 
that the second disc was not remade, since 
a disturbed balance here gives the strings 
and piano a rough edge. 
well worth having. 


Even so, the set is 


A Meretricious Work 


I cannot find much to admire in Kacha- 
turyan’s Piano Concerto, but mention it 
here because the performance and recording, 
by Moura Lympany with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Anatole Fistoulari 
(Decca K1145-8), are remarkably good. 
How | look forward to the inevitable slump 
in this meretricious work! I must admit it 
has acquired a big public in England. Of 
course Kachaturyan is a clever composer, 
with all the tricks of the trade at his finger- 
tips; but his music is glib, superficial and 
shapeless: its glitter, and its tawdry oriental- 
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ism are, | think, likely to tarnish as rapidly 
as a bit of cheap jewelry. 

The last concerto on my list, that for 
Double String Orchestra by Michael Tippett, 
is a very different affair. Tippett, who is in 
his thirties, is in the front rank of British 
composers today. The features of his com- 
plex, but highly individual, style derive 
from profound study of 16-century vocal 
polyphony; the result is what I can only 
describe as an English Hindemith. But do 
not rush to the conclusion that this con- 
certo must be dry stuff: on the contrary, it 
is magnificently vital in rhythm and full of 
profoundly felt melodies. No one who is in- 
terested in contemporary music can afford 
to ignore Tippett. These three discs were 
made and published by Messrs. Schott and 
unfortunately are in short supply, but copies 
may still be available. The performance 
(ably conducted by Walter Goehr) is au- 
thentic, and the recording, though not up to 
the highest standards, is adequate. 


Holst’s ‘Planets’ 


With the exception of Holst’s suite, The 
Planets, the miscellaneous orchestral works 
on my list need not be dealt with at length. 
In the case of the first, emphasis must be 
laid on the recording which, like that of the 
Elgar Symphony, is unquestionably a mas- 
terpiece. Though some people feel that 
The Planets already ‘‘dates’’ tediously, it 
must be urged that in this suite there is 
something for evervbody: the imagination, 
the picturesque orchestration, the sensuous. 
beauty of sound texture, the feeling for 
mystery, are indeed very remarkable. This. 
work puts the entire orchestra through its 
paces, as Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe does, 
and the new recording, made by the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult 
(HMV DB6227-8, DBS8994, DB8995-9000), 
performs some extraordinary feats of virtu- 
osity in point of balance, dynamic range (a 
true pianissimo, as well as a fortissimo which 
any good gramophone can take with com- 
fort), realism of timbre and full, steady tone. 

Neither Tchaikovsky’s Nut Cracker Suite 
nor Mendelssohn’s overture to A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream reserve many surprises for us 
at this time of day; but a really good per- 
formance of either can hardly fail to give us 
a homely kind of pleasure. Those who re- 
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@ Jeanette MacDonald brings back 
unforgettable songs from famous stage 
musicals in her new album, “Operetta 


Favorites.’ Romantic music—a radiant 






voice! Included are: Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, 
Sweetheart Waltz, Giannina Mia, Donkey Serenade, 
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quire a cosmopolitan interpretation will, I 
suppose, continue to prefer Eugene Goos- 
sens’ set of the Nut Cracker, although it is 
now some eight vears old. The latest issue 
(Decca K1142-4), played by the National 
Symphony Orchestra under Stanford Robin- 
son (one of the BBC’s regular conductors) 
comes rather a cropper in the final Waltz; 
but elsewhere it is remarkable for crystal 
clarity and a controlled exuberance which 
give all its value to the wonderful orchestra- 
tion. The Mendelssohn comes off extremely 
well in the hands of Sir Adrian Boult and the 
BBC Symphony Orchestra (HMV_ DB- 
6242-3). The Weberian spell works once 
again, because the delicate balance of the 
scoring is carefully preserved throughout, 
and the initial forte bursts upon the ear with- 
out acoustic discomfort. 

It was high time Sir Thomas Beecham re- 
recorded his famous performance of the 
Royal ITunt and Storm from Berlioz’s Les 
Troyens. The new disc, played by the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra (HMV DB- 
6241), is finely steroscopic, the important 
brass section deep, resonant, and without 
blatancy. 


A Threnody 


Before passing on to chamber music | 
should like to draw attention to a short 
piece entitled Thre nody for a Soldier Killed 
in Action. This is a slow movement, left in 
Ms. and very tactfully edited by Anthony 
Collins, by a young composer called Michael 
Heming, who was killed in the late war. 
Grave and elegiac, somewhat A. E. Hous- 
man-ish in spirit, it might be compared for 
quality of feeling, to one of Samuel Barber's 
short orchestral pieces. In any case, though 
modest and immature, it is genuinely touch- 
ing in its nostalgic sincerity. The perform- 
ance and recording, by the Hallé Orchestra 
under John Barbirolli (HMV C3427), are 
entirely adequate. 

The musical quality of the two Mozcart 
Quintets—that for horn and strings (K407), 
and that for clarinet and strings (K581) 
—does not abide our question. In the 1945 
issues the performances are outstanding. In 
the case of the first it is the playing of that 
astonishing virtuoso, Dennis Brain, which 
carries one away by its ease, fluency, and 
lovely smooth tone. The Griller Quartet, 
who surround him, are an able, but not quite 
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first class ensemble; their performance is 
more sensitive than the recording, which is 
only average (Decca K1138-9). On the 
other hand, the latest issue of the Clarinet 
Quintet, by the Philharmonia Quartet and 
Reginald Kell (Columbia DX1187-90), must 
be one of the most realistic in the history of 
recorded chamber music. It is, I think 
possible to feel that Kell over-phrases his 
part, thereby giving it a romantic flavour 
which does not belong to it; but in general 
this issue is a great achievement and the disc 
surface is unusually silent. 


Solomon and Beethoven 


I have referred to Solomon's recording of 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata (HMV C- 
3455-6) as epoch-making, and I do so ad- 
visedly, for the pianist’s delivery of the first 
movement in especial surpasses any I have 
ever heard. His tempo here is almost twice 
as slow as that of any other pianist, involving 
a wonderful control and avoidance of steep 
dynamics. The result is impressive, mysteri- 
ous, yet classical in its restraint. There are, 
of course, several issue of this sonata avail- 
able, notably one by Petri; but none, in my 
opinion, approaches this, of which the re- 
cording is mellow and finely recessed. 

The disc of Szymanowski’s Notturno e 
Tarantella (Columbia DX1199) was re- 
sponsible for introducing to the gramophone 
public the young Belgian violinist, Arthur 
Grumiaux, of whom it is reasonable to ex- 
pect great things, when he has deepened his 
musicianship. These examples of Szy- 
manowski’s expensive, eclectic style are 
marvellously played, but otherwise empty 
and uninteresting. 

The formidable genius of Benjamin Britten 
was represented, in 1945, only by two issues 
of minor importance: the Introduction and 
Rondo alla Burlesca, and Mazurka Elegiaca, 
for two pianos (Decca K1117-8). The first 
is a clever, rather chilly essay in the baroque 
manner; the second, composed in memory 
of Paderewski, is much more characteristic — 
subtly original, with a simple but haunting 
tune, and clear, logical harmony. The 
pieces are extremely well played by the com- 
poser and Clifford Curzon. 

If I mention the new complete recording 
of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas (HMV C- 
3471-7), it is only in order to warn American 
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It is the purpose of this department to re- 
view monthly all worthwhile recordings. If 
at any time we happen to omit a record in 
which the reader is particularly interested, 
we shall be glad to give our opinion of the 
recording on written request. Correspondents 
are requested to enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelopes. 


We believe that record buyers would do well 
to order by title rather than by number such 
items as they may wish to purchase. Num- 
bers are sometimes printed incorrectly in our 
sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





COPLAND: A Lincoln Portrait; played by 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, with Kenneth Spencer as nar- 
rator, direction of Artur Rodzinski. Co- 
lumbia set X or MX-266, two discs, price 
$3.00. 


Alt is Mr. Kostelanetz who should have re- 
corded this work, since he commissioned it 
back in 1942, along with Jerome Kern’s 
Portrait for Orchestra of Mark Twain (re- 
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corded by Kostelanetz in Columbia set X- 
227), and Portrait of Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia by Virgil Thomson. Of the three 
scores, Copland’s A Lincoln Portrait has 
established itself in the concert hall most 
securely, and in many ways it remains the 
most interesting portrayal of its subject. 
There is inuch to be said against a work em- 
ploying a spoken text. It moves the spot- 
light from the music to a speaker; the text 
overshadows the music and at the end gives 
one the feeling that what one has heard has 
been a declamation supported by music. In 
the concert hal], a performance of this work 
can impress on occasion, as it did when Rod- 
zinski played it two days after Lincoln’s 
birthday this year. But on records, the 
spoken words can after a time become irk- 
some to the listener. The personality of the 
speaker can outweigh that of the conductor, 
as it does, more than in part, in the present 
perforinance. The Negro actor and singer, 
Kenneth Spencer, who is currently appearing 
in the revival of Show Boat, tends to be too 
fervently devotional; there is need for more 
of ‘‘the gentleness and simplicity of spirit’’ 
of Lincoln of which Copland has spoken in 
his outline of intentions in this score. 

I think Irving Kolodin has pigeonholed 
this score more successfully than any other 
critic who has written about it. In the 
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New ork Sun of February 15, 1946, Mr 
Kolodin said: ‘It is hardly likely that Cop- 
land knew he was composing a piece of 
public-square music when he drew this 
Lincoln Portrait in 1942. After several! hear 
ings, however, it has such a stature (assum 
ing that one can furnish a public square with 
a symphony orchestra, conductor and nar 
rator on state holidays). Its indebtedness to 
radio and movie practices is fairly apparent. 
There need be no apology, therefore. Bach, 
Handel and Beethoven wrote similar yenre 
pieces in their time-——ennobled by such terms 
as oratorio and contata—in which the only 
difference was that the text was drawn fron 
Scripture rather than secular oratory. That 
Copland’s music does not dwindle besides 
such prose as the second inaugural address 
or the Gettysburg words is in the nature of 
lofty praise.” 

Mr. Kolodin might have brought out in 
connection with Bach, Handel, and Bee- 
thoven that these coinposers set the words 
chosen from the Scripture for singing voices 

I think Copland could have done this suc 
cessfully in the present work, whether better 
for soloist or chorus remains a conjecture. 

There is an expressive dignity---a home 
spun quality—to Copland’s music, and an 
underlying sense of nobility which is never 
pretentious. Whatever the ultimate evalua- 
tion of this score, I feel it is an experience 
which all American music lovers should en- 
counter at least once. It is not for me to 
predict its lasting appeal either in the con- 
cert hall or on records; the listener must de 
cide for himself. 

Rodzinski gives this work a sober, straight- 
forward reading. Sucha reading I feel would 
have been better matched by a less theatri- 
cal speaker—perhaps the American poet, 
Carl Sandburg, whom Kolodin has wisely 
labelled “the most Lincolnesque of the 
various” speakers. The recording is excel- 
lently accomplished with an appropriate 
width of dynamic range. P.H.R. 


MOZART: Overture to Die Entfuehrung aus 
dem Serail, K. 384; piaved by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, direction of Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Victor disc 11-9191. 
price $1.00. 


AA gay overture with a bit of romantic 
blooin! Although definitely overshadowed 
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by the overture to Figaro, there is nonethe- 
less an irristible charm to this one which is 
due to the magic tough of its composer. 
Mozart completed his Singspiel, The Escape 


from the Seraglio, in September 1781. In a 


long letter to his father about the opera 
score, he said of the overture: “I have sent 
you only fourteen bars of the overture, which 
is very short with alternate fortes and pianos, 
the Turkish music always coming at the 


fortes. Yhe overture modulates through 


different keys; and I doubt whether anyone, 
even if the previous night has been a sleep- 
less one. could go to sleep over it.” The 
gaiety and humor of this music could hardly 
bore anyoue. In the “Turkish music” pic- 
colo, cymbals, triangle, and drums are added 
to the usual instruments. The short audante 
section in the middle, providing the touch of 
romantic charm, is drawn from Belmont’s 
aria at the opening of the opera. 

Beecham plays this music with zest and 
an unmistakable relish. The performance is 
one in which taste and musicianship are well 
displayed. The recording seems perfect on 
\merican equipment, but the English, to 
whom this disc was released several months 
ago, found it All of which 
confirms what so many friends of ours who 


‘overwhelming”’ 


visited England during the war contend, that 
American equipment is vastly superior to 
most British. P.H.R. 


MUSIC OF FRITZ KREISLER: Caprice 
Viennois, Opus 2; Tambourin Chinots, 
Opus 3; The Old Refrain; Stars in my 
Eves; Liebesleid; Liebesfreud; played by 
André Kostelanetz and his Orchestra. 
Columbia set M-614, three discs, price 
$3.85. 


MUSIC OF JEROME KERN; played by 
André Kostelanetz and his Orchestra. 
Columbia set M-622, four discs, price 
$4.85. 


A Someone once said of a contemporary com- 
poser who dared to write with heartfelt 
sentiment that his work was “‘actually and 
absurdly romantic in an age when roman- 
ticism is the catchword of fools and pro- 
phets’’. One could apply the same words to 
Kostelanetz and his music-making. Those 
who enjoy music as an emotional bath must 
get a great deal out of the lush richness of 
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sound that Kostelanetz inevitably contrives. 

It is interesting to know that Kostelanetz 
and Kreisler are intimate friends and that 
the conductor not so long ago ceiebrated the 
violinist’s recovery from a severe accident 
with a special radio program of all-Kreisler 
pieces. The annotator tells us that “the 
wonderful, rich, melodic music of Kreisler 
is as suited to André Kostelanetz as romance 
to springtime’. It is a sentence cut out of 
the same cloth as Kostelanetz’s style. But 
familiarity with the playing of these pieces by 
the noted violinist himself leaves me of a 
different opinion. Kreisler’s performances 
have a charm and a delicacy which are miss 
ing here. 

Show tunes can stand varied treatment 
and the rich orchestral coloring that Kos- 
telanetz gives to twenty of Jerome Kern's 
best known pieces will unquestionably ap- 
peal to many. I found a couple of the 
record sides, however, all I could take at one 
sitting; the style does not vary enough and 
the surgings and heavings that the con- 
ductor indulges in were too frequent to my 
liking. 

The recording in both sets is excellent 
it might be observed that Kostelanetz fairs 
extremely well in matters of reproduction. 

PG. 


RESPIGHI: The Pines of Rome; played by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, direction of 
Eugene Ormandy. Columbia set M or 
MM 616, three discs, price $3.85. 


AX splendid recording of splendiferous 
music. Ottorino Respighi’s score, first heard 
here twenty years ago, describes in four 
movements “The Pines of the Villa Bor 
ghese”’, “The Pines Near a Catacomb”, 
“The Pines of the Janiculum”, and ‘The 
Pines of the Appian Way”. It is impres 
sionistic music, a bit more acid and biting 
than the L’A prés-imidi variety, magnificently 
orchestrated for a combination of instru- 
ments which includes, besides the regular 
string, wood-wind, and brass sections, a con 
trabassoon, six ‘‘flicorni’’, kettledrums, bass 
drum, cymbals, tambourine, rattle, tri 
angle, tam-tam, harp, bells, celesta, piano, 
organ and phonograph (the latter for the 
authentic chirp of the nightingale in the 
final movement). All resulting, | might add. 
in a superb concoction of sound. 
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The Philadelphia Orchestra rises to the 
occasion masterfully. Musical brilliance of 
this sort is just their meat. \What a glorious 
thrill is in store for those who hear The Pines 
for the first time in this new recording. The 
opening section of the first movement is the 
musical equivalent of molten silver. Co- 
lumbia’s engineers have done an excellent 
job with the recording. On all counts it 
replaces the considerably older Victor ver- 
sion by the Paris Conservatory Orchestra 
under Piero Coppola. Ormandy takes six 
sides to Coppola’s four. Not having the 
older recording handy, I cannot say whether 
Coppola left material out or merely went 
along at a faster clip. But | can vouch for 
the fact that there is much more nightingale 
chirping in the new version, and Ormandy's 
pacing of the work seems wholly equitable 
to me. RG. 


ROMBERG: Faithfully Yours; and OF 
FENBACH: Barcarolle from The Tales of 
Hotimann; played by Sigmund Romberg 
and his Orchestra. Victor disc 11-9222, 
price $1.00. 

A There is a lushness to Romberg’s wa!tz, 
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Faithfully Yours, and a lack of musical flow 
which accentuates its sentimentality. Un- 
doubtedly aiming for languor in waltz 
tempo, the composer has succeeded in writ- 
ing tunes which will find a lot of people 
humming or whistling along with the record. 
The appeal is at best ephemeral. 

Mr. Romberg plays the familiar Barcarolle 
from the beginning, using the cellos and wind 
instruments to replace the voices. Lacking 
in the precision that Stokowski obtained, 
Romberg’s performance will appeal to those 
who like this sort of music played by salon 
rather than The 
plaving ia this selection is by no means as 


symphony orchestras. 
good as in the waltz; there is a looseness of 
line and a lack of refinement in phrasing. 
One returns to Beecham’s recording for an 
expressive musicianship which provides for 
more enduring pleasure. 
is excellently achieved. 


The recording here 
-P.G. 


JOSEF STRAUSS: Village Swallows Waltzes 


(arr. Seredy); played by the Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra, direction of Arthur 
Fiedler. Victor disc 11-9189, price $1.00. 


A Dorfschwalben aus Oesterreich is Op. 164 
in the works of Josef Strauss, the younger 
brother of Johann, Jr., the Waltz King. And 
there is little in it to distinguish it from the 
works of the hand that produced the most 
famous of the Viennese Waltzes. It may 
not quite rank with the Blue Danube and the 
Tales from the Vienna Woods, but in quality 
it is not far behind them. 

I wonder sometimes whether the titles of 
these waltzes were applied like those of 
Debussy’s Préludes after the completion of 
their composition, or whether the Strausses 
sat down with a definite idea in mind and 
The title 
of this waltz may have been suggested by 


composed music to describe it. 


the twittering effect of a phrase of the 
principal melody. But this is not the only 
graphic touch as we listen to this record, for 
it is shortly followed by a flurry of bird 
sounds. The performance on the whole is 
rather on the straight-away: Fiedler main- 


tains a pretty steady pace throughout. The 
recording has depth and spaciousness, and 
there is just enough of an echo in the hall to 
give the reproduction slight and effective 


blur. 


P.L.M. 








WAGNER: Siegfried Idyll; played by the 
Philharmonic-Syinphony Orchestra of 
New York, direction of Artur Rodzinski. 
Columbia set X or MX-265, two discs, 
price $3.00. 


AtThe labelling gives credit to the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra as a whole, 
but this is misleading for only a small part 
of that ensemble was asseinbled for this 
occasion. The notes with the set tell us in 
part: ‘‘This recording. . .like the Siegfried 
Idyll itself, owes its existence to the birth of 
a boy. Shortly after the arrival of Dr. 
Rodzinski’s son, Richard, a group of players 
from the orchestra went to the conductor's 
apartment and serenaded the proud parents 
with the music which Wagner had written 
for a similar purpose three-quarters of a 
century before. Rodzinski was so pleased 
that he decided to gather the group together 
again and make the performance permanent 
ou Columbia Records.” A picture of the 
group is given in the album and it shows 
twelve of the orchestra’s plavers (the score 
cal's for thirteen). The ensemble is prob- 
ably the smallest that has been assembled 
yet for a recording of this work, and the 
intimacy of this chamber music group is 
one of the gratifying qualities of the per- 
formance. The recording itself, with its re- 
finement of dynamics and its clarity of line, 
is another gratifying quality. 

Rodzinski leads the ensemble with 9x- 
pressive musicianship. There are both ten- 
derness and an appropriate elation in his 
reading. Comparisons are unavoidable with 
a work that has been recorded as often as 
this one. Columbia has in its catalogue a 
sensitive reading by the late Felix Wein- 
gartner (set X-139), but I find the mobility 
of his performance less cogent than Rod- 
zinski’s, despite some personal touches in 
phrasing that revea! his discernment in such 
matters. Curiously, Victor in its vast mail- 
order catalogue has no Stegfried Id yil listed, 
yet at one time it had the Toscanini version, 
accomplished with the same orchestra as 
Rodzinski’s—but with many more players 
(Victor discs 14009/10), and the most warm- 
hearted reading of all by Bruno Walter and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (discs 
36319/20). The Walter version deserves 
early restoration to the catalogue; it is one 
of the finest things he has accomplished for 
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the phonograph, and there is behind it a 
historical interest that should not be al 
lowed to disappear. The famed Vienna 
Philharmonic, one of the greatest orchestras 
on the European continent prior to the war, 
iad the musical work of Walter at a happier 
period of his life are perpetuated in a way 
which posterity will surely commend. 

\ et, one who admire Sa ¢ hambei enseinble 
in music as intimate as Wagner's serenade 
will find this performance by Rodzinski a 
new and pleasant experience. It comes 
closest to achieving an ensemble similar to 
that which Wagner assembled upon the 
staircase of his quiet retreat on Lake Lucerne 
on that Christmas morning of 1870. 


P.FLR. 


Keyboard 


R \CHMANINOFI ° Prelude in G sharp 
minor, Opus 32, No. 12; Prelude in G, 
Opus 32, No. 5; Prelude in G minor, Opus 
23, No. 5; Prelude in C sharp minor, Opus 
3, No. 2; Ortental Sketch; Highlights of the 
Second Concerto; Theme from the Rhap- 
sody on a Theme by Paganini; played by 
Jacob Gimpel (piano). Vox set 608, three 
10-inch discs, pric e $3.00. 


A Again Vox is taking no ¢ hances on popular 
taste, but here the choice of material is in- 
excusable. There are too many duplications 
of the G minor and C sharp minor Preludes. 
But the worst offenders are the adaption of 
bits from the Second Piano Concerto and the 
Rhapsody, arranged for solo on a single 10- 
inch disc. Neither the music nor the pianist 
is helped by such a high-handed procedure, 
which seems a bit too generous a genuflection 
to mass appeal. The notes also claim that 
Gimpel plays the complete piano part ex- 
actly as Rachmaninoff composed it—this 
seems to us misrepresentation, to put it 
mildly. 

Gimpel plays with more feeling for the 
nature of the music than in his Chopin al- 
bum. Indeed, a comparison of his Oriental 
Sketch with Rachmaninoff’s own version (in 
Victor set 722) is not unflattering. The two 
more familiar preludes are played with 
strength: anvthing goes there, of course, 
and Gimpel becomes appropriately grandi- 
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ose. .\ real singing line is encountered in the 
G sharp minor and G major Preludes, both 
concert-hall favorites. As in the Chopin 
album, the recording is rather flat and 
acoustically inert. 

Despite the fact that many musicians look 
down on Rachmaninoff's piano works—with 
a certain amount of justice, it must be con- 
fessed they hold their appeal with the 
public remarkably well. Few composers 
have written as well for the piano, and per- 
haps none have understood its sonorities as 
thoroughly as the Russian. And nobody 
played them anywhere near as well as he, 
which is no discredit to Gimpel’s first-class 
performances. HAS. 


Instrumental 


BRAEIMS: J/ungarian Dances —No. 17, in F 
sharp Minor: No. 6,in B-flat; No. 5,in G 
minor; No. 7, in A; No. 8, in A minor; 
No. 1,in G minor; played by Erika Morini, 
violin, with Artur Balsam at the piano. 
Ten-inch Victor set \I-1053, three discs, 
price $3.00. 


ABrahms was never particularly proud of 
the Jiungartan Dances, vet they won him his 
first popularity. He never gave them an 
opus number and he was always careful to 
point out that they were not original com- 
positions of his but arrangements of folk 
tunes, even though it is known that some of 
their melodic material was his own. Indeed 
he had no reason to be ashamed of them for 
as Geiringer says “in .them Brahms con 
trived, while preserving the characteristic 
inelody, harmony, and rhythm of Gipsy 
music, to give it an artistic form which 
raised it to a higher level. None of his 
many predecessors or followers approached 
his success in this direction...’’ What 
effect Huagarian gipsy music had upon his 
mature style is well known to us all through 
the last movements of the !tolzn Concerto 
and the Double Concerto, to name only two 
instances. 

Though written originally for two pianos, 
these dances are perhaps best known in the 
arrangements for violin and piano which 
were made by Brahms’ friend Joseph 
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Joachim. And certainly as we listen to such 
a performance as this of Miss Morini we 
must feel that it is perhaps in this form that 
they are most effective. 
both brilliance and tonal beauty. 
formance is at once spirited and clean. 


om. 


This violinist has 
Her per 


And she has been well recorded. 


BOCCHERINI: Sonata No. 2, 
plaved by Gregor Piatigorsky, cello, with 
Valentin Pavlovsky at the piano. Co- 
lumbia disc 71785-D, price $1.00. 


in C niajor; 


A Boccherini is 
whose works turn up from time to time and 
make us wonder where they have been hid 


one of those composers 


ing and why we haven't been hearing more 
of them. The present sonata is a thoroughly 
engaging work and one which repays re 
that 
This music has those 


peated hearings despite the fact its 
appeal is immediate. 
qualities of nobility and gracefulnes» which 
make the art of the eighteenth century so 
delightful. 


rapid passage work in strong contrast, vet 


It contains broad melodies and 
it is all of a piece. Piatigorsky plays it with 
the rich and flowing tone for which he is 
famous and he negotiates the ‘‘coloratura” 
with ease. As usual in v/rtwoso performances 
of this sort, one might criticize the use of 
the modern piano for the accompanying in 
strument, but this hardly seems vitally im 
portant here. The recording and the balance 
are excellent. P.M. 
VILLA-LOBOS: Song of the Black Swan 

(O Canto do Cysno Aegro): NOVACEK: 

Perpetual played by Ricardo 

Odnoposoff, violin, with Otto Herz at the 
Victor 10-1228, 


Motion; 
piano. Ten-inch disc, 


price 75. 


A Villa-Lobos has added another to the long 
list of musical representations of the swan. 
To be sure it is a black swan who sings this 
complaining melody, and perhaps it is just 
this point which sets it off from Saint-Saéns’ 
famous piece, to which it bears at least a 
family resemblance. This swan, I take it, 
is not only black but dying, since he is sing- 
ing—the Saint-Saéns is simply 
gliding gracefully over the water. I think 
Villa-Lobos’ choice of a title for a nuinber of 
his works (Bachiana Brasileira) is indicative 
of what he would like his style to be: cer- 


swan of 
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tain it is that he frequently aims at, and 
achieves, a breadth of melodic line which is 
rare enough in our day. 

The companion piece by Novacek is a 
standard display vehicle. The performance 
here is a tour de force, as indecd it must be to 


justify playing the piece at all. Odnoposoff, 


a former child prodigy born of Russian 
parents in Argentina, was once concert- 
meister of the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 


After his New York debut in 1944 
one critic spoke of his plaving in “the grand 


chestra. 
manner.’ I can think of no better phrase to 
describe his treatment of these two pieces, 


PL. 


divergent as their requirements are. 


Children’s Sets 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART: His 
Story and Ilis Music; recorded by Jose 
Ferrer, Narrator: Yox Symphony Or 
chestra, conducted by Max Goberman and 
Eugene Morgan, baritone. Vox Music 
Master Series Number 1, Vox Album 


Nuimber 251, Price $5.25. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT: Jlis Story and His 
Music; recorded by Jose Ferrer, Narrator; 
Vox Svmphony Orchestra, conducted by 


Max Goberman and Eugene Morgan, 
baritone. Vox Music Master Series 
Number 2, Vox Album Number 254, 
Prive 85.25. 

AFrom an idea conceived by George H. 


Vox Productions has issued 
these two albunis, the first of a series which 


they promise will cover the lives of various 


Mendelssohu, 


Edison Diamond Discs 


e When electrically reproduced with 
the Woodymay Pickup have no 
more, and in some cases less, so- 
called annoying surface noise than 
needle discs of their era. 

@ We believe that we are more highly 
qualified than anyone else to make 
this statement. 
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composers. These albums were written for 
young people by Professor Joseph Machlis 
of the Department of Music of Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, New York, and were pro 
duced and directed by Simon Rady. 

This type of musical and dramatic album 
is something entirely new, and the effort is 
to be commended. These albums, and the 
others which are to follow, should have wide 
use in both home and school by those who 
wish to have children understand more 
about the composers of inusic. Each of the 
albums contains a group of incidents in the 
life of the composer, freely punctuated with 
excerpts from his music. In order that the 
children and their parents may refer to the 
complete works, a list of records of the works 
mentioned is given on the inside back cover 
of the album, with record numbers and 
names of artists. 

The Mozart Album, Nuinber 1 in the 
series, gives snatches of the music of several 
of the composer's best-known compositions, 
while the narrator, Jose Ferrer, tells thc 
story of Mozart's life and work. The in- 
cidents described are told in an interesting 
manner, and the musical treatment is sym- 
pathetic and in good taste. 

The Schubert Aibum is in much the same 
style as the one on Mozart. It presents a 
number of Schubert's instrumental and vocal 
works, and stories connected with their com- 
position. In addition to the artists listed, 
the voice of a young soprano is heard, imi- 
tating the voice of the child Schubert. Al 
though the voice is not identified in the 
descriptive material presented in the album, 
it adds a touch of realism to the story. 

These record albums represent the be- 
ginning of a series which promises to be of 
great value to those engaged in the teaching 
of music appreciation. The idea is excellent 
and the material is presented very well. 
The excellent speaking voice and sympa- 
thetic treatment of the text material given 
bv Jose Ferrer is the most outstanding fea- 
ture of the entire project. This distinguished 
actor is able to transmit his engaging stage 
personality to the disc in a very convincing 
manner. The makers of these records, not 
having the resources of the larger companies, 
use a small orchestra. This orchestral group, 
under Mr. Goberman’s capable direction, 
performs the music of Mozart and Schubert 
in a convincing manner. 
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Perhaps the one critical aspect of this pro- 
ject is a lack of continuity of the music. 
One gets to hear only a few snatches of each 
work. The music would remain in the 
minds of the children longer if they could 
hear it in its entirety. To make this pos- 
sible in an album of six 10-inch sides would 
mean the use of fewer incidents in the life 
of each composer. Perhaps it is the aim of 
the producers of these albums to have the 
children become interested in the music and 
then turn to the original recordings for the 
complete works. There is no doubt that in 
the case of some children this will be the 
direct result of contact with these albums. 

We look forward with interest to the forth- 
coming albums on the lives and works of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Chopin, and Tchaikov- 
sky. —Warren S. Freeman 





BALLADS AND FOLK SONGS: Dublin 
City; Cockle Shells; Old Dan Tucker; The 
Erie Canal; The Eddystone Light; Hulla- 
baloo-Belay; Venezuela; The Fox; Lolly- 
Too-Dum; Aunt Rhody; Saturday Night; 
Wake, Nicodemus; sung by Burl Ives. 
Decca set A-407, four 10-inch discs, price 
$3.50. 


ASitting down to write about this album 
after listening attentively for nearly a half 
hour, I find myself so much under the spell 
of Burl Ives and several of the songs that I 
would not want to break it with any other 
music. It is true that when I play these 
records again I shall choose a somewhat 
different order. The Irish Dublin City, the 
Scotch Cockle Shells, the Caribbean song 
Venezuela, the old American lullaby Aunt 
Rhody, the Negro songs Saturday Night and 
Wake, Nicodemus seem to belong together. 
In the Irish and Scotch songs, and in Aunt 
Rhody, Ives creates a mood, just as Carl San- 
burg used to do, and as I listened it seemed 
as though Mr. Sandburg were seated again 
in my living room singing for me and my 
family as he did several times in the past. 
For in these records Ives conveys the same 
sense of intimacy. The sentiment in these 
songs can affect one deeply and revive nos- 
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talgic memories of times gone by and things 
that happened long ago, unless one has be- 
come so sophisticated that the simple things 
of life no longer count. 

Mr. Ives’ intention undoubtedly was to 
vary his program and I must admit that his 
singing of Old Dan Tucker, the two sea 
ditties—The Eddystone Light and Hulla- 
baloo-Belay—etc. are equally fascinating in 
another way. The verses of The Eddystone 
Light are a bit “‘salty"’. 
its inclusion here since it is not a genuine 
folk song. 

I feel justified in calling attention to Ives’ 
singing of Venezuela. 1 had 
speak of this delightful song last month in 
reviewing Dyer-Bennet’s album of Love 
I like Ives’ timing better in this song 
and the definite touch of nostalgia which he 
brings to it. 

If the reader does not have an album of 
Burl Ives in his record collection I think he 
should do something about it. And this set 
is as good as any with which to begin. Ives 
accompanies himself on a guitar quite as 
effectively and discreetly as Dver-Bennet 
does on his lute. Decca has provided the 
singer with good recording and the surfaces 
on the discs I heard were reasonably smooth. 
If you find this album enjoyable I suggest 
you look up Ives’ Columbia and Asch sets. 
He is, without a doubt, one of the most 
persuasive singers of folk songs. —P.H.R. 


Some may question 


occasion to 


Songs. 


SCHUBERT: 19 Songs from Die Schoene 
Muellerin (The Maid of the Mill), Opus 
25; sung by Lotte Lehmann, soprano, 
with Paul Ulanowsky, piano. Columbia 
set M or M\M-615, seven discs, price 


$7.85. 


AAnyone who is able to put two and two 
together can conclude that a set of songs 
descriptive of a young man’s love ought ob- 
viously to be sung by a male voice, without 
laying himself open to the charge of being a 
musical purist boggling at the slightest 
defilement of a great work of art. But what 
if there are no men around to do justice to 
the songs? Should the music be immured 
until happier days? Not, I contend, while 
Lotte Lehmann, Elena Gerhardt, Elisabeth 
Schumann, and Povla Frijsh are here to 
perform them with tremendous poetic in- 
sight and vocal mastery. 
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Of these artists, Lehmann especially has 
been criticized for singing music clearly in- 
tended for a man’s voice. But if the ob- 
jection is carried through to its ultimate con- 
clusion, we in America would never hear 
the Schoene Muellerin, Winterreise, or Dicht- 
erltebe cycles in a truly first-rate performance. 
For with the exception of Alexander Kipnis, 
the great male song interpreters of recent 
times (Gerhard Huesch, Heinrich Schlusnus, 
Charles Panzera) have all stayed away from 
our shores. Absence of competition, how- 
ever, has never been a crutch for Lotte Leh- 
mann to lean upon. Her former recordings 
of Die Winterreise and Dichterliebe remain 
unsurpassed by any singer, male or female. 
In them demonstrated anew her in- 
comparable gift for imbuing German lieder 
with warm humanity and dramatic vitality. 
Like her other interpretations, they were 
often truer to the promptings of her musica! 
soul than to the letter of the composer’s 
wishes. But what mattered it when the 
Lehmann individuality was so winning, so 
artistically right, so meltingly beautiful 
that the interpretations stood on their own 
merits as great works of genius? 


she 
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MILHAUD’S CINQ CHANSONS (5 Songs), 
with Verna Osborne (soprano) and Lukas 
Foss (piano). French and English words 
on folder. Album H.N. - 650, price $2.62. 


The MARGARET DODD SINGERS 
Set NH-705: FOLK SONGS and BAL- 
LADS OF AMERICA-—S songs in English, 

1 in Spanish and 1 in Norwegian. All col- 
lectedandsungin America. Notesand words 
in folder by Phillip L. Mliler. Price $2.62. 


EXCLUSIVE HARGAIL ARTISTS: PAUL 
MATTHEN on set HN-800 in HUGO 
WOLF SONGS. WM. HESS, noted tenor 
in a contemporary song album (Paul 
Bowles, Theo. Chanler, Walter Hendl, and 
Elliott Carter songs.) By subscription 
only. 
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It comes, then, as a disappointment that 
in the recording of Die Schoene Muellerin 
both Lehmann and the sound engineers have 
let us down badly. The interpretation wants 
the euchanting spontaneity that she lavished 
on this cycle in her Town Hall recital last 
spring. In addition, her intonation is at 
fault in several instances and there is a 
brittle tonal quality not at all characteristi 
of this artist. These vocal blemishes are 
further magnified by the quality of the re 
cording, which often produces a hard and 
constricted sound that would have be 
deviled the efforts of anv singer, no matter in 
how good voice. In my estimation, Mime. 
lehmann is too close to the microphone. 
\ recording taken from the air of a Town 
Hall performance given by this singer in 
March shows her voice as mellow and vibrant 
as in the best of her European discs. The 
problem is one of resonance, which in the 
case of this singer American engineers have 
never satisfactorily solved. 

\nd now for the crowning coup. To pre 
sent this cycle without the beautiful gem, 
Ungeduld, is like producing Romee and Juliet 
without the Balcony Scene \nd yet Co- 
lumbia has had to excise it from their nev 
set. Whv? Because ten vears ago Lehmann 
recorded this song for Victor. It goes with 
out saving that to have the song reappear on 
a Columbia label would remove a vital stone 
in the edifice of free enterprise. Movie 
studios and theatrical managers loan artists 
to each other and ir the music field similar 
courtesies are extended Surely, record 
companies could cooperate with each other 
in a like manner. An artist should not be 
penalized for a previous recording com 
initment, particularly when it is one small 
item a ratio of one out of twenty in this 
case The non-appearance of Ungeduld in 
this set leaves me only able to mutter vague 
imprecations over the relatively inoffensive 
juggling whereby the twelfth song is put 
Lefore the eleventh. 

\s an ardent admirer of Mme. Lehmann 
| feel she would have done well not to have 
approved this set. Although the Gerhard 
Huesch Society Set (H.M.V. DB 2439/36 
has not received the praise accorded to his 
recording of Die Il tnterretse, it is, in my 
estimation, a superb realization of these 
songs and | prefer it to the Lehmann ver 
sion. The 1935 recording of the Huesch set 
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actually seeins superior to the present one, 
and the accompaniments of Hans Udo 
Mueller are far subtler and more e‘fective 
than those of Paul Ulanowsky. Victor 
could do no better service to American 
record collectors than to bring out the 
Huesch version in a domestic release. 


R.G. 


WOLF: TJhr jungen Leute; Begegnung; 
Selig, thr Blinden; Die Zigeunerin; Mein 
Liebster singt im Haus im Mondenscheine; 
An eine Aeolsharfe; Nimmersatte Liebe; 
Mignon II (Nur wer die Sehnsiucht kennt); 
Verschling der Abgrund; Agnes; Wiegen- 
lied; Du denkst mit einem Faedchen; 
Heb’ auf dein blondes Haupt; sung by 
Grete Stueckgold (soprano), with piano 
accompaniments by Paul Meyer. Birch 
set no. 2, three discs, price $6.50. 


A The first cause for rejoicing in these records 
is that so many of the lesser-known Wolf 
songs have here been recorded—of the thir- 
teen presented seven have not been available 
before, and most of the rest have been re- 
stricted to subscribers to the expensive 
Hugo Wolf Society sets. And it is a matter 
for congratulation that Grete Stueckgold has 
been willing to eschew the more “effective” 
songs and give us a program of the solidest 
musical worth. Stueckgold is not a sensa- 
tional singer: she trades rather on good, in- 
telligent performances than on any especially 
striking effects. She is never guilty of faulty 
phrasing, or breathlessness or exaggeration, 
nor, on the other hand, does she ever surprise 
us by an especially happy turn of phrase. I 
ought to confess that on first playing through 
the set I was inclined to think the singing a 
little monotonous, but repeated hearings 
have increased by pleasure in the quality of 
the voice and the good style of the perform- 
ance. 

Several of the songs have badly needed 
doing. Selig, ihr Blinden has long seemed to 
me one of the serious gaps in the Wolf 
discography, and we have it here in a per- 
formance which realizes its Italianate, al- 
most Renaissance fervor. Another ‘‘first’’ 
is Die Zigeunerin, one of the Eichendorff 
Lieder, and like other settings of this poet, 
less typically Wolfian than the Italian and 
Moerike songs. Nimmersatte Liebe was once 
issued by a society in Chicago in a perform- 
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ance by Mina Hager, who should have sung 
it well. So does Stuekgold—it is about the 
most sure-fire song in the set, and one won- 
ders why it has not been more popular. 
The setting of Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt 
makes an interesting contrast to the familiar 
songs to these words by Tchaikowsky and 
Schubert. The accusation of bigness might 
be brought against this song as it has been 
against the simple Mignon’s other outpour- 
ings as set to music by Wolf, but like Kennst 
du das Land, Iletss mich night reden and So 
lasst mich scheinen the sheer magnificent 
strength of the song easily makes its point, 

Another big song is the venomous Ver- 
schling der Abgrund, of which Stueckgold 
brings out the drama with a real vengeance; 
and -1 gus is a piece of sheer loveliness. The 
little Wiegenlied was at first a mystery to 
me, as no such song Is listed in the standard 
catalogues of the works of Wolf, nor is it 
mentioned in the various biographies which 
I have examined. I found an explanation 
of this, however, in the fact that while most 
of the composer's output was published by 
Peters, which house also printed the list of 
his works, this little cradle song was brought 
out by Schott. Not to be confused with the 
two Keller Wiegenlieder in the Lieder nach 
verschiedene Dichter, this is a setting of a 
poem by Adelheid Wette, the sister of 
Humperdinck and the librettist of his JJaensel 
und Gretel. The Humperdincks and the 
Wettes were great friends of Wolf's for a 
good portion of his short life, and no great 
imagination is needed to trace the influence 
of “the children’s Wagner” in this Wiegen- 
lied. But perhaps the finest performance in 
the set is Mein Liebster sinet am Haus im 
Mondenscheine, which compares most favor- 
ably with Ginster’s recording in Vol. IV of 
the Wolf Society. 

The recording is on the whole well done on 
plastic material, although the excellent play- 
ing of Mr. Meyer is sometimes marred in the 
postludes by a slight tonal unsteadiness, and 
one or two of the surfaces are something less 
than smooth. I might also mention a mis- 
take in the labeling of the first record side, 


where the songs are listed in the wrong 
orde Z P.L.M. 
SCHUBERT: Ave Maria, Op. 52, No. 6; 


Serenade (Schwanengesang No. 4); sung 
by Nelson Eddy, baritone, with orchestra 
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conducted by Robert Armbruster. Co- 
lumbia disc, 71786-D, price $1.00. 
Alt would be a mistake to pass judgement 
on such a record as this in terms of serious 
lieder singing. Mr. Eddy has his own public, 
and for them he sings these Schubert songs 
in English to an orchestral accompaniment. 
The voice is in its best estate, the perform- 
ances are characteristic and the recording 
is clean. In the Ave Maria he has avoided 
the embarrassment which Sir Walter Scott’s 
words might cause a male singer by simply 
changing them. Thus the 
comes a “suppliant,”’ and all is well. P.L.M. 


“maiden” be- 
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READER'S LIBRARY SERVICE 


To our readers we offer any one or more of the books and scores listed below, 
together with a SUBSCRIPTION to the magazine at a special combination price 
(see below). Subscribers who have already sent in their subscriptions and wish to 
purchase any books may do so. 





Music in Western Civilization, Paul Henry Lang ate Sasa eR ST a tal A Se $6.00 
Music in the Middle Ages, Gustave Reese —........-.--.--cee-eeeee septa had Seni ae $6.00 
The Oxford Companion to Music, Percy A. Scholes............-.-..-----sescesecesnseseeeeeceees $8.00 
Music Lover's Encyclopedia, R. Hughes. Revised by Deems Taylor.................. $1.98 
Encyclopedia of Music, Parkhurst & De Beker ..............---scsessecesseccsee seocceseeeeseeeseees $1.69 
NT 
Music For the Multitudes, Sidney Harrison —-.........u..a.n nen nncnenas cnnccecsecceccecoseees $2.50 
The Authentic Librettos of the French and German tian jaaaciaenroianaineee $1.75 
The Authentic Librettos of the Italian Operas 2.22.2... 2c cecceeeececeeneeceeeeeees $1.75 
The Authentic Librettos of the Wagner Operas RM ON RON ee D> ..-.-91.75 
Boxed—Three volumes 22. .-.....----.---e-----e- Se caniasantce docu cdots ieee a 
The Opera, Brockway and NN ea $3.75 
A Victor Book of the Opera ........ SE PELELITS atone de ie : : 
Guide to Recorded Music, Irving Ke ledin es 7 ERAS ae eA eee $3.00 
Music On Records, B. H. Haggin Papas SEN NR A ERE) $2.00 
The Jazz Record Book, Smith Rameey, Russell, “Rogers Ee ea a ies $3.50 
Victor Book of the Symphony, Charles O'Connell oo... ......-cesceeceessesceeeesneeneeeeeens $3.50 
The Bach Reader, H. David and A. Mendel 0.2.0.0... cscceescecceccescesecceececeececeeeeeee $6.00 
RS eae eerie mene errr mean $13.50 
I I I RN ahs eae ccoeniil $3.75 
Florestan: The Life and Work of Robert Schumann, R. W. Schauffer.................... $3.75 
nes I NRO i _csacieesspnneceieleensieashinacisipaioenaneinial : 


Articles from Encyclopedia Britannica, Donald F. Tovey 
ee SE a Se remem eracteree 
Enrico Caruso, Dorothy Caruso .. 





Tovey's Essays in Musical Analysis. Six Volumes. Each 
| and 2-Symphonies. 3-Concertos. 4-Illustrative Music 
5-Vocal Music. 6-Misc. Notes, Index and Glossary. 


Longmans Miniature Arrow-Scores. || volumes. Each 0..0.2....-.ecececceeeeceeeeseeeeees $3.00 
|-Chamber Music of Beethoven. 2-of Brahms. 3-of Mozart. 4-of Haydn 
and Schubert. 5-Miscellaneous Chamber Works. 6-Suites and Concerti 
Grossi. 7-Piano Concertos of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 8-Romantic 
and Modern Piano Concertos. 9-Classic Violin Concertos. 1!0-Romantic 

and Modern Violin Concertos. 1!1!-Die Walkuere—complete score. 


Miniature Scores of Boosey, Eulenberg, Baron, Broude and*Hampton. 


Schirmer Opera Scores 


METHOD OF PURCHASE: Deduct 15% from the price of book or books, then 
add regular subscription price. It is not necessary to add the subscription price if 
you have already paid it. 


(For our special lists of books and scores send 4 cents in stamps.) 


(Book prices are subject to change without notice.) 
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Editorial Notes 


— (Continued from page 342) 
know that there are legitimate reasons why 
certain very desirable things cannot be done 
today. 

We are given to understand that a lot of 
reinstatements in the record catalogues have 
been held up because of demands made on 
the companies by the Musicians’ Union. 
The exact nature of these demands is not 
divulged. But we have been informed that 
one of the reasons the domestic companies 
are not re-pressing foreign recordings in this 
country at this time has to do with some such 
demands. 


Unquestionably the emergence 
of Mr. Petrillo as the victor in the recent re- 
cording dispute has given him a big stick, 
which he is swinging right and left, whether 
fairly or unfairly is a matter for the judicial 
side of our Government to decide. \We do 
not feel qualified to take sides. Suffice it to 
say, there are many things the record com- 
panies would like to do but cannot because 
of the Musicians Union. 


On Bruckner 


(Continued from page 347) 
all the time the composer saw something— 
witnessed action, and accompanied or illus- 
trated the action. 

“If the amateur likes material grandeur 
and variety, he will delight in the music. 
If his desire is for the intellectual in art, he 
will not. But whatever his own nature, he 
should try to enter creatively (that is, by 
particularly imaginative effort) into the 
slow movement; for in that slow movement 
is uttered something of pure thought, the 
origin of which may be something external 
to Bruckner: so very definite is the emo- 
tional idea, and so warm its expression.” 





Romeo and Juliet in Music 
————_—_———————(Continued from page 352) 
with the Adagio funébre from the Second 
Suite, it is music of tragic import; both 
achieve their purpose through dramatic 
vehemence rather than sentiment, and in 
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this lies their strength. These excerpts are 
representative of Prokofiev at his greatest; 
the rest of the ballet falls far below their 
level, yet The Parting of Romeo and Juliet 
has poetic lyricism and some arresting 
dramatic content. 
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This department for subscribers’ use only. , 
Rates: 6c per word each insertion. Minimum price of 
insertion 75c. 


WANTED: Schoenberg's ‘‘Gurre-Lieder”, Victor set 


137; automatic sequence preferred or long-playing 
version. W. Wayne Smith, 160 Campbell Place, N.E., 


Grand Rapids, 3, Mich. 


FOR SALE: One brand new 200 ohm impedence Audak 
Pro 2 Microdyne pickup with Shure impedence match- 
ing transformer—200 to 100,000 ohms. List price 
$95.00. Will sell for $60.00. This pickup and trans- 
former have never been used. Post war product. 
Also FOR SALE: One used Garrard transcription 
player with new spindle and fibre drive gear. Price 
$15.00. List price pre-war was $25.00. Wm. H. 
Hicks, Route 4, Tyrone, Pa. 


SEPTEMBER AUCTION LIST of new, imported 
classical records ready. Send at once. Disc Service, 
1315 E. 7th St., Los Angeles, 21, Calif. 


FOR SALE: Records—opera, old-timers, jazz. Send 
your want lists. Delano, 73 Edgemont Rd., Scarsdale, 


WANTED: Victor disc 19912, Holy God We Praise Thy 
Name (Ritter). . .Father Bracken, artist, or any other 
recording of this hymn. Marion Cooke, 527 East 
72 St., New York, N.Y. 





WANTED: Recordings of Javanese or Balinese music, 
gamelin or other instruments (except Decca and 
Schirmer sets). Mail description and price to Glen E. 
Shears, 4811 Lake Park Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 











It would be interesting to see the ballet 
and to hear the score in its entirety to obtain 
a full how well Prokofiev served 
Shakespeare. Whether the the 
suites as a whole will sustain interest is a 


idea of 
music of 
moot question. Music concerned primarily 
with the dance can become dull after a time; 
it is the music of poetic and dramatic feeling 
that survives the longest. 
the ballet 


Zrows 


Nestvev savs of 
until one 


that its 


as a whole “it Is not 


accustomed to the music 


amazing purity of emotion and power of 


conviction can be appreciated to the full.” 
Perhaps this is so, but the suites, divorced 
as they are from the choreography, the 
scenery, etc., must be considered on their 


And, they 
do not sustain the interest of the composer's 
The Suite It 
is all very well to talk of “purity and emo 
tion’, but it seems to me that Prokofiev with 
all his neo-classicism is definitely a figure of 


own grounds as concert music. 


earlier ballet score Scythian 


our conteinporary scene, and there is in his 
music a quality that is best described by the 


adjective “‘modern"’. He may put new wine 


but he 


in old bottles, cannot, and, | would 


sav, has never tried to, change the flavor. 


A Sequel 


\ sequel to our ramblings on the music 
inspired by Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet 
is supplied by Mr. William F. Naylor, a Ios 
\ngeles reader. He writes: 

“IT have just finished reading your Romeo 
and Juliet in Music and hasten to tell vou of 
a hilarious experience I had in Japan in 
1935, when I was living in Tokvo as a guest 
of Mr. Imi Jiro—musie critic for the Tokyo 
Nichi- Nichi (at that time the largest news- 
paper in Japan). One evening my host took 
me to the Takarazuka Theater, the ‘Radio 
City Music Hall’ of Japan. The program 
consisted of three separate acts: (1) ‘light 
(3) a 
sort of potpourri of modern dances (Roxy 
It was the first act of 
light opera which I think will amuse you. 

“The that night modern 
Japanese version of Romeo and Juliet. The 
musical score, written by some local Japa- 


opera’; (2) classical Japanese dances; 
style) and vaudeville. 


opera was a 


372 


nese genius, was a sort of slant-eved melange 
of Gershwin, Stravinsky, and Bach. The 
libretto had Shakespeare's drama as a base 
with curious Japanese additions—by which 
{ mean the morbid parts were drawn out to 
the last drop, the tomb scene taking upabout 
one half of the entire opera. 

“But the Balcony Scene was the moment 
never to be forgotten. Romeo and Juliet, 
both in blond wigs, sang a mushy but rather 
beautiful duet. Then Romeo left the stage 
and Juliet was left alone on the balcony. 
And then, so help me heaven this is true, 
Juliet swung into her big aria, and note for 
note she sang (in Japanese) One Alone from 
Romberg’s The Desert Song.” 


Some British Recordings 


—_— — — (Continued from page 358) 
readers against it. Composed for a girls’ 
school, this little opera calls for the virtues 
(and can support the drawhacks) of 

taneity. In 


spon- 
this set the casting was un 


fortunate and resulted in a_ performance 
which, though it has some moments of ex- 
cellence, is really beside the point; and the 
recording is not at all well balanced. 

Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius (also complete) 
is in very different case. We have had to 
wait a great many years for this issue, but 
it was worth waiting for. I can imagine 
heard-—more spiritual ren 


derings of this oratorio, but in general the 


indeed | have 
taste shown by the soloists, the fine singing 
of the Huddersfield Choral Society, the vivid 
playing of the Liverpool Philharmonic Or 
chestra under the leadership of Malcolm 
Sargent, and the extraordinary fidelity ol 
the recording, combine to make this set an 
historic one (HMV C3435-46). 

I cannot conclude this rather lengthy 
survey without mentioning Elizabeth Schu 
mann’s exquisite record of two of Haydn's 
canzonets: She. Never Told Her Love 
The Sailor's Song (HMV DA1850). 
songs are delightful and \Ime. Schumann's 
singing of them has all the qualities 
tenderness, lightness 
memorable They 
corded. 


and 
These 


humor, 
that distinguish her 
admirably re- 


art. are 
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